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ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE 


Under the presidency of Dr. William H. Welch, the Johns Hopkins 
Medical-Historical Club held a meeting on November 28. Dr. John 
F. Fulton, professor of physiology at Yale University, read the paper 
on the Warrington Academy which is printed in this issue. Dr. 
Fielding H. Garrison read a paper on Sydenham’s Denial of Final 
Causes. 

The 300th anniversary of the birth of Antonj van Leeuwenhoek 
(1632-1723) was celebrated in the Hurd Memorial Amphitheatre of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital on Tuesday evening, December 20, at 
8.15 P.M. Dr. William H. Welch delivered an illustrated lecture on 
Leeuwenhoek and his work. A film of 5000 feet, giving a splendid 
picture of Leeuwenhoek’s achievements, had been purchased ‘by the 
Institute, and was presented for the first time in this country. Dr. 
Barnett Cohen of the Physiology Department had prepared an exhibit 
of illustrative books, documents, and instruments. Among the latter 
there were two reproductions of Leeuwenhoek’s microscopes. 

The Institute now possesses two very valuable films on medical- 
historical subjects—the Harvey film and the Leeuwenhoek film. A 
talking film of Dr. William H. Welch, which was made last summer 
under the ausp'ces of the Rockefeller Foundation, has been deposited 
in the vaults of the Institute. 
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THE WARRINGTON ACADEMY (1757-1786) AND ITS 
INFLUENCE UPON MEDICINE AND SCIENCE! 


JOHN F. FULTON, M.D. 
From the Department of Physiology, Yale University School of Medicine 


Where science smiles, the Muses join the train; 
And gentlest arts and purest manners reign. 
Ye generous youth who love this studious shade, 
How rich a field is to your hopes displayed! 
Knowledge to you unlocks the classic page, 
And virtue blossoms for a better age. 
O golden days! O bright unvalued hours! 
What bliss—did ye but know that bliss—were yours! 
—From “The Invitation” by Letitia Aikin (Barbauld), 1773. 


Dr. Welch, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am especially happy to have the privilege of addressing the Johns 
Hopkins Medical History Club, because I like to think that, as Balti- 
more was the first place in this country where medical history really 
took root, so now, through a series of fortunate and highly appropriate 
circumstances, it has become the chief center for the intensive study 
of history of medicine and science. It is clear that Professor Sigerist’s 
presence here is a matter of national significance to medicine in this 
country and, if it is not too inappropriate for a guest to welcome his 
host, I should like to take this opportunity to tell Dr. Sigerist that all 
those at Yale who concern themselves with the progress of medical 
history are heartily glad that he has come to live among us; and I 
know that we are not alone in this sentiment, for it has also come to 
our ears from Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco and, in fact, from 
wherever the subject of medical history is studied. 

My paper this evening does not deal in very direct terms with the 
history of medicine and I should perhaps explain why I have deviated 
from what, perhaps, you may expect. For some years I have been 

1 Read before the Johns Hopkins Medical History Club, Baltimore, November 
28, 1932. 
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growing more and more impatient with those scholars who assume 
that the only thing that matters in science and philosophy is the de- 
velopment of ideas and that great contributions should be recorded 
dispassionately and independently of the lives of those who created 
them. We should strive, they argue, primarily for a knowledge of 
the sequence of ideas in any given subject. My conviction is that an 
idea cannot be fully understood or evaluated unless one has studied the 
soil from which it grew. The most intimate and important part of the 
idea is, in my opinion, the man who created it—how he lived, who his 
friends were, and what perchance he ordinarily took for his breakfast 
or hisdinner. Though you may look upon this as physiological preju- 
dice, I have yet to be dissuaded from the belief that dining habits of 
men and nations have an important relation to the tide of events that 
shape their destinies. 

Having considered the man in relation to the ideas he created, one 
must then turn to his time. What forces were at work upon him in 
his childhood, who were his contemporaries, and, more important still, 
his teachers; what was the art and literature upon which he was 
brought up, and finally, was his mind fettered or inspired by religious 
convictions? No one has expressed this broad point of view, as related 
to scientific history, more effectively than Dr. Sigerist in his recent 
book, Man and Medicine, and it has seemed to me most strikingly 
illustrated also by the history of English medicine in the 18th century. 

Why was it that many of the most important contributions to Eng- 
lish medicine and science in the 18th century came from a rather re- 
stricted geographical district in and about the county of Lancashire? 
During this period the English universities contributed almost nothing. 
The Royal Society in London attracted a few men, but major contribu- 
tions from the district of London were significantly few. Edinburgh 
had more to offer, but quite suddenly in Lancashire one finds a group 
of men making substantial contributions to medicine, science, litera- 
ture and art. Charles White of Manchester wrote a memorable trea- 
tise on the contagiousness of puerperal fever (51), and later a remark- 
able book entitled The Gradation of Man (52) which represents the 
beginning of modern anthropology. Thomas Percival of Warrington 
and Manchester wrote the greatest book on medical ethics that has 
ever appeared in English (40), and in addition he made scientific 
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contributions of the first importance to public health and the problems 
of putrefaction (39). John Howard, one of the founders of the public 
health movement, while at Warrington, issued in 1780 his classical 
work on prison reform (see below p. 75). William Withering of Birm- 
ingham published his book on digitalis (1785); Erasmus Darwin, his 
poems and speculations concerning evolution; John Aikin, a book 
urging that hospitals be ventilated (5) in order to minimize contagion. 
Then there was a group of chemists in Manchester and Warrington 
who were the first to appreciate the importance of Lavoisier’s dis- 
coveries. Finally one may mention the name of Joseph Priestley, 
the outstanding figure both of theology and science in the 18th cen- 
tury. One might multiply these examples, but I think the foregoing 
are sufficient to allow the inference that some unusual forces must 
have been at work in this singularly prolific district to make possible 
such a rich outpouring. I believe that the secret lies not in the Warr- 
ington Academy, but in the great wave of religious unrest that brought 
it into being, and I therefore propose to tell you the story of the 
Academy that you may draw your own inferences. 

During the past summer there was an interesting correspondence 
in The Times of London under the heading of “Warrington Worthies.’” 
It arose from the fact that the late Arthur Bennett, the high-minded 
Alderman of Warrington who died December 14, 1931, had left pro- 
vision in his will for the erection of appropriate tablets to mark the 
sites of former residences of Thomas Percival, M.D., John Aikin, 
M.D., Thomas Barnes, D.D., Gilbert Wakefield, D.D., William Eyres, 
and a number of others. The houses of Joseph Priestley, John How- 
ard and Mrs. Barbauld (Anna Letitia Aikin) had previously been 
marked through Alderman Bennett’s influence during his life. The 
publication of Mr. Bennett’s will* has thus served to reawaken inter- 
est in the brilliant circle that existed in Warrington in the 18th cen- 
tury, and since an important link exists between Johns Hopkins and 
this group, it has seemed not wholly inappropriate now to remind you 
of the Warrington Academy. 

The link between Johns Hopkins and Warrington lies in the fact 
that the Welch Library possesses the medical collection which once 

? Given in full in Appendix A. 

3 The Times, London, 5 August, 1932, p. 13 (see Appendix A). 
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belonged to the Library of the Warrington Dispensary. These works 
were in fact brought together through the efforts of some of the men 
who were mentioned in Alderman Bennett’s will, and they therefore 
assume for us a very special interest. The story of how the collection 
came to Hopkins is told in one of Osler’s addresses (35), ‘“‘On the Li- 
brary of a Medical School,” which is to be found in the Hopkins 
Bulletin. Iwill quote only the first paragraph: 


“One day last spring a London bookseller called and said he had a library of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century medical books for sale, which had been 
gathered by the physicians connected with the Warrington Dispensary. Looking 
over the catalogue I saw at once that it was a collection of value, and knowing 
that it would supplement very nicely the special libraries which have gradually 
grown up in connection with the Johns Hopkins Medical School, I wrote to Mr. 
W. A. Marburg and he authorized me to purchase it and to have it put in good 
order, and this has been done, and to complete his generous gift, Mr. Marburg has 
furnished bookcases as well. Dr. Welch‘ will speak of some of the special works. 
I may mention in passing that the library is very rich in English medical pamphlets 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and contains a large number of the 
works of classical medical authors which we had not in the library.’ 


THE ACADEMY AND ITS BACKGROUND 


The Warrington Academy was formed in the year 1757,° largely 
through the energy of a young dissenting minister of Warrington 


4 Dr. Welch’s remarks were unfortunately not recorded. 

5 A note inserted in Osler’s copy of Malpighi’s Opera Omnia 1686 (which bears 
the inscription ‘Presented to the Warrington Dispensary Medical Library by Ed- 
ward Gaskell, Esq.,.... 1838’) gives further details. The London dealer’s 
name was Sawyer and the cost of the collection about £250. 

5 Excellent general accounts of the history of Warrington Academy are to be 
found in two recent books: H. McLachlan (31) English Education under the Test 
Acts; V.D. Davis (24) A History of Manchester College. See also Irene Parker’s 
(38) Dissenting Academies in England. (All bibliographical references are given 
in full in the alphabetical list at the end.) The most important early source 
material is to be found in a series of papers (47, 48, 10) in the Monthly Repository 
by the Rev. William Turner (1761-1858) who attended the Academy from 1779 to 
1781 (12). In 1859 Henry Bright published a valuable paper (20) on the history 
of the Academy which was based upon the preceding and upon a collection of 
letters and memoranda concerning the foundations of the Academy which had 
been kept by Seddon. Bright had rescued them from a Liverpool cheesemonger’s 
shop, but he does not state where they ultimately were to be preserved. 
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named John Seddon (1725-1770). Several years previously he had 
sent out a plea for funds to start an academy for the education of 
ministers who would be “free to follow the dictates of their own judg- 
ments on the inquiries of the truth, without any undue bias imposed 
on their understandings;” but it was not to be restricted to the clergy, 
for the academy would also offer “knowledge to those who were en- 
gaged in commercial life as well as in the learned professions and in 
the more useful branches of literature” (Turner (47) p. 2). Responses 
came from churches as far away as Exeter, and from merchants and 
business men—large sums from the latter, for to them an education 
in “polite letters’ was then impossible. Ultimately an annual sub- 
scription amounting to £469 was raised (47). 

To understand the position of the Dissenting Academies in 18th 
century England a few words must be said concerning the education 
in England prior to this time. 

When the Warrington Academy was founded, and indeed until 
1880, the universities of England were closed to dissenters. Michael 
Foster, for example, could not be appointed Professor of Physiology at 
Cambridge in 1878 because he was a fervent non-conformist (Baptist). 
Education in England began and continued in connexion with the 
church; indeed for 1100 years, 7.e., from 598 to 1670, all educational 
institutions were under exclusive ecclesiastical control (Parker, 38, p. 
3) and all instruction in grammar schools was given by clerics. Dur- 
ing this period Latin was not only a subject but the subject—the one 
language of educated Christendom. To be sure there were those who 
had agitated for a change. Sir Thomas Elyot in 1531, in his Boke 
Named the Governour (26, p. 45) which outlined a program of instruc- 
tion for men who wished to go into public life, set himself down in 
English and in no uncertain terms as to the limitations of linquistic 
education: 


‘And he that hath nothyng but langage only, maybe be no more praysed than 
a popiniay, a pye or a stare, whan they speake featly. There be many nowe a 
days in famouse scholes and uniuersities, whiche be so moche gyuen to the study of 
tonges only, that whan they write epistels, they seme to the reder, that lyke a 
trumpet they make a soune without any purpose, where unto men herken more for 
the noyse than for any delectation that therby is meued. Wherfore they be 
moche abused, that suppose eloquence to be onely in wordes or colours of 
Rhetorike.”’ 
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In the 17th century Milton and Hartlib lead the Puritan revolt 
against ecclesiastical education. The outlook of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge appeared to Milton so restricted that he, with other Puritans, 
proposed to abolish them and erect a new Academy of learning’ which 
would meet the needs of all interests instead of the clergy only.’ 
Hartlib was similarly radical but visionary (29). The movement for 
educational reform grew in strength during the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, but, as far asthe Universities were concerned, the Restora- 
tion put an end to all change. As Miss Parker has expressed it (38, 
p. 43): ‘““During the Commonwealth the door leading into the world 
of knowledge, of increased capacity, and of fuller life, was slowly 
opening to admit men who stood expectant without. But just as 
they were on the threshold the door was shut—shut by the Restora- 
tion, and the way barred by the Clarendon Code.’ Clarendon’s 
conformist legislation of 1662—-demanding strict adherence to the 
Prayer Book and Thirty-nine Articles—impeded further reform for 
200 years. However, it is from the year 1662 that the Dissenting 
Churches and the Dissenting Academies of England date. During a 


7 Milton wrote as follows (38, p. 3): “First to finde out a spatious house and 
ground about it fit for an Academy, and big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty 
persons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, all under the govern- 
ment of one, who shall be thought of desert sufficient, and ability either to doe all, 
or wisely to direct, and oversee it done. This place should be at once both School 
and University, not needing a remove to any other of Schollership, except it be 
some peculiar Colledge of Law, or Physick, where they mean to be practitioners; 
but as for those generall studies which take up all our time from Lilly to the 
commencing, as they term it, Master of Art, it should be absolute. After this 
pattern, as many edifices may be converted to this use, as shall be needfull in 
every City throughout this land, which would tend much to the encrease of learn- 
ing and civility everywhere. This number, lesse or more thus collected, to the 
convenience of a foot company, or interchangeably two troops of cavalry, should 
divide their daies work into three parts, as it lies orderly. Their studies, their 
exercise, and their diet.”’ 

’ The movement for reform in scientific education was already strong enough to 
progress outside the Universities. This is well illustrated by the various proposals 
of Bacon, Evelyn and others to found scientific academies. One of the most 
remarkable of the educational documents of this period was the letter of Petty 
(41) proposing the foundation of a scientific college for medical and biological 
study. It was also addressed to Hartlib. This tract contributed notably to the 
movement that later resulted in the foundation of the Royal Society (27). 
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time when the Grammar Schools and Universities slept, the Academies 
of the English non-conformists, though always small, were never idle; 
they were eager to try new things and it is scarcely surprising that they 
came for a time to be the only institutions of learning in which natural 
history and the basic sciences were taught. 

The failure, about 1750, of the Northampton and Daventry Acad- 
emies caused the non-conformist population of Lancashire, and es- 





Fic. 1. THe Otp ACADEMY BUILDING, WARRINGTON 


Photograph taken September, 1932. The outside of the building was restored 
in 1898 


pecially of Manchester and Liverpool, to feel the need of an Academy 
in that district, and as Warrington lay midway between these two 
large towns, it was settled upon as an appropriate place when Seddon 
had raised the necessary funds. The Academy formally opened 


October 20, 1757 and the building it occupied at the end of Bridge- 
street is still standing having been uncovered and rescued from de- 
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struction by a group of patriotic citizens in 1898. (See H. Stuart 
Page The Most Interesting House in Warrington, 37.) Iwas fortunate 
enough in August 1932 to be able to visit Warrington, and through the 
generous codperation of the officers of the Warrington Society which 
now, appropriately, occupies the old academy, I was able to secure 
photographs of the building inside and out (Figs. 1, 2) and reproduc- 
tions of paintings, tablets and other documents of interest. In this 
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Fic. 2. Two ViEws OF THE INSIDE OF THE OLD ACADEMY BUILDING, 
WARRINGTON 


Taken September, 1932 


house the Academy held its sessions for five years, but later it removed 
to more ample quarters (Fig. 3) nearby, which have since been de- 
troyed. In the original house Priestley and Aikin and Taylor held 
their classes and much sentiment became attached to it since it is the 
original home of the first Unitarian College—which still exists as 
Manchester College, Oxford. 
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Fic. 3. Historic Houses IN WARRINGTON 


From water-color paintings preserved at the Old Academy by the Warrington 
Society. In the center of the lower figure is the second Academy building which 
is no longer standing 


The tutors of the Academy were as follows: 


Divinity: John Taylor, D.D., 1757-61. 
John Aikin, D. D., 1761-80. 
Nicholas Clayton, D.D., 1780-3. 
Classics: John Aikin, D.D., 1758-61. 
Languages and Belles Lettres: Joseph Priestley, LL.D., 1761-7. 
Languages and Natural History: J. Reinhold Forster, LL.D., 1767-70. 
La Tour, 1770-—? 
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Belles Lettres: John Seddon, 1767-70. 
Gilbert Wakefield, A.B., 1779-83. 
Pendlebury Houghton, 1778-9. 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics: John Holt, 1757-72. 
George Walker, F.R.S., 1772-4. 
W. Enfield, LL.D., 1774-83. 
Rector Academicus: John Seddon, 1767-70. 
W. Enfield, 1770-83. 


The Academy began its activities in very modest circumstances with 
only five pupils in its first year, but in 1758 eighteen more matricu- 
lated and thereafter the numbers steadily grew for a period of twenty 
years and then gradually declined until the Academy closed its doors 
in 1784 owing to circumstances to be mentioned below. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Turner, one of the latest students at the Academy, has given a 
vivid account of all the early tutors (47). John Taylor, an accom- 
plished Hebrew scholar, was the first theological tutor but his appoint- 
ment seemed not to have been an altogether happy one since his health 
was failing at the time, and he managed to create a certain degree of 
animosity between his friends and the authorities of the Academy, 
but his principles were clearly those of a high-minded non-conformist. 
He admonished his students ‘‘to keep their minds always open to fresh 
truth and to banish prejudice, and steadily to assert and fully allow to 
others the inalienable right of judgment and conscience.”’ 

Taylor died in 1761 and his successor, the Rev. John Aikin, a 
graduate of Aberdeen, and tutor at the dissenting academy of North- 
ampton, brought to Warrington the embodiment of a liberal spirit in 
theology and education, a gracious personality and a richly stored 
mind. In teaching divinity he scrupulously avoided all appearances 
of dogmatism and is said to have terminated his lectures with the ques- 
tion ‘Gentlemen, have I explained the subject to your satisfaction?” 
His students have all testified to the influence he exerted, stimulating 
them to read widely and to appreciate art and literature. His house 
was open to them, especially in his later years, when his son, later to 
be John Aikin, M.D., had returned to practise in Warrington, and his 
daughter, Letitia Aikin, had begun to attract the attention of the 
literary world. 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


The society of tutors at Warrington was much enriched by the ad- 
vent of Joseph Priestley who, three years after the foundation, was 
invited to become (curiously enough) tutor in “languages and belles 
lettres.” The period of Priestley’s residence (1762-1767) was clearly 
the Golden Age of the Academy. Priestley tells us in his Audobiogra- 
phy (Par. 73) that he removed to Warrington in September, 1761. 
He had previously had a parish at Nantwich and had taught in a small 
school. While there he had developed an interest in mathematics 
and the natural sciences. It was with some reluctance, therefore, that 
he accepted the invitation to come to Warrington, since it involved 
teaching grammar and languages. With characteristic energy he 
promptly prepared himself for his new duties by writing a book on 
The Theory of Language, and another on Oratory and Criticism.® 

Priestley introduced innovations of really great significance in the 
history of education. It is difficult to realize that prior to the time 
of Priestley ‘“History” as an academic discipline was not a part of 
any University curriculum—other than the smattering of Greek and 
Roman history which students acquired in connexion with classical 
studies. Priestley states: “‘I introduced lectures on ‘History and 
General Policy,’ on the ‘Laws and Constitution of England,’ and on 
the ‘History of England.’”’ And then he adds this significant remark: 
“This I did in consequence of observing that, though most of our 
pupils were young men designed for situations in civil and active life, 
every article in the plan of their education was adapted to the learned 
professions.”'° The substance of these lectures was issued in pre- 
liminary form in 1765 (43) and later (1788), at the request of his former 
pupils, in greater detail under the title: Am essay on a course of liberal 
education with syllabuses of lectures on history and general policy, on 
the laws and constitution of England, and on the history of England. 
It consists of 69 lectures divided into five parts as follows: 


I. The general uses of history. 
II. The sources of history. 
III. What is necessary or useful to be known previous to the study of history. 








® Autobiography, Par: 74. 
10 Autobiography, Par. 74. 
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IV. Direction for the more easy acquiring and retaining a knowledge of 
history. 
V. Proper objects of attention to an historian. 


Despite this pioneer step in the teaching of history it nevertheless is 
true, as McLachlan (31) points out, that history ‘“‘in any proper sense 
as a fully recognized! subject of university study, belongs to the nine- 
teenth century.” Little wonder that historians of science and medi- 
cine have only recently become prominent in university life. Indeed 
we are not late but probably early as compared with historians of 
other disciplines. 

During the Warrington period, Priestley, on one of his annual visits 
to London, met Franklin, and it was this contact that aroused his 
interest in experimentation. He set out at once to write a history of 
“the discoveries in electricity,’ and this in turn led him to perform a 
series of useful and important experiments himself which are recorded 
in his well-known History of Electricity (44). This gives one an excel- 
lent idea of the scientific spirit in which Priestley worked at this time, 
and one supposes that he must have inculcated something of this into 
his students. 

It is difficult to recreate a vivid picture of the day-to-day activities 
in the Academy, but there are occasional flashes in Priestley’s Auto- 
biography, such as his description of his Saturday public exercises 
which are most illuminating: ‘‘Finding no public exercises at Warring- 
ton, I introduced them there, so that afterwards, every Saturday, the 
tutors, all the students and often strangers, were assembled to hear 
English and Latin compositions, and sometimes to hear the delivery of 
speeches and the exhibition of scenes in plays. It was my province 
to teach elocution, and also logic and Hebrew. The first of these I 
retained, but, after a year or two, I exchanged the two last articles 
with Dr. Aikin for the civil law, and one year I gave a course of lec- 
tures in anatomy.” 

Not less interesting is the following comment on the writing of 
verse: “With a view to lead the students to a facility in writing Eng- 
lish, I encouraged them to write in verse. This I did, not with any 
design to make them poets, but to give them a greater facility in 
writing prose, and this method I would recommend to all tutors. I 
was myself far from having any pretension to the character of a poet, 
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but, in the early part of my life, I was a great versifier, and this, I 
believe, as well as my custom of writing after preachers, mentioned 
before, contributed to the ease with which I always wrote prose.” 

As to their religious views there is the following instructive state- 
ment: “In the whole of my time of being at Warrington, I was singu- 
larly happy in-the society of my fellow tutors and of Mr. Seddon, the 
minister of the place. We drank tea together every Saturday, and 
our conversation was equally instructive and pleasing. I often 
thought it not a little extraordinary, that four persons, who had no 
previous knowledge of each other, should have been brought to unite 
in conducting such a scheme as this, and all be zealous Necessarians, 
as we were. We were likewise all Arians [Unitarians] and the only 
subject of much consequence on which we differed, was respecting 
the doctrine of atonement, concerning which Dr. Aikin held some 
obscure notions. Accordingly, this was frequently the topic of our 
friendly conversations. The only Socinian in the neighbourhood was 
Mr. Seddon, of Manchester; and we all wondered at him. But then 
we never entered into any particular examination of the subject.” 

But by far the most illuminating record of Priestley has come down 
to us in Letitia Aikin’s poem written at Warrington and entitled: 
“An inventory of the furniture in Dr. Priestley’s study.”’ These are 
some of the lines selected at random: 


A map of every country known, 

With not a foot of land hisown.... 

A rare thermometer, by which 

He settles to the nicest pitch 

The just degrees of heat, to raise 
Sermons, or politics, or plays. 

Papers and books, a strange mixed olio, 
From shilling pouch to pompous folio; 
Answer, remark, reply, rejoinder, 

Fresh from the mint, all stamped and coined here; 
Like new-made glass, set by to cool, 
Before it bears the workman’s tool. . . . 
Forgotten rhymes and college themes, 
Worm-eaten plans and embryo schemes, 
A mass of heterogeneous matter, 

A chaos dark, nor land nor water;— 
New books, like new-born infants, stand, 
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Waiting the printer’s clothing hand; 
Others, a motley ragged brood, 
Their limbs unfashioned all, and rude, 


And all, like controversial writing, 
Were born with teeth, and sprung up fighting. 


Priestley left the Academy in 1767, for financial reasons (A uiobiog. 
Par. 90), to take a more lucrative post at Mill Hill Chapel at Leeds. 
He evidently remained on friendly terms, however, with the trustees 
as is evidenced from the minutes recorded in the Academy archives 
(Fig. 5). After his departure the Academy continued to flourish for 
about ten years and then gradually declined. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the curriculum after Priest- 
ley’s innovation of the teaching of history was the fact that 
sciences and natural history formed a regular part of their work. We 
know very little about the tutors Forster and Holt beyond the fact that 
one was successful (Forster) in his contacts with students, and that 
the other was rather dull and uninspiring. But it is a fact of no little 
significance that the sciences were taught at all, since this was a dis- 
tinct innovation as far as grammar schools were concerned, and the 
teaching of science at this period in the Universities was of the most 
elementary sort. 

One should perhaps mention that one of the first acts of the tutors 
of the Academy was to bring together a library. This constantly grew 
and became the object of a series of notable benefactions which ulti- 
mately made it probably the most extensive academy library in Eng- 
land. The bulk of the collection is now in the Library of Manchester 
College, Oxford. The original minute books of the Academy are also 
preserved there. 

The activities of the Warrington tutors also gave impetus to the 
printing house of William Eyres. The family of Eyres had been job 
printers in Warrington since the beginning of the century, but in 
March 1756 two brothers, Henry and William, aged 24 and 21 respec- 
tively, were bold enough to issue a weekly newspaper called Eyres’ 
Weekly Journal or Warrington Advertiser, which, however, lapsed after 
several months and Henry a little later left town (36). William per- 
severed and in 1761 issued Priestley’s first published work the Rudi- 
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ments of English Grammar. Though the press flourished for nearly 
fifty years, it earned a reputation for fine printing that was second 
only to that of Baskerville. Eyres’ press was the chief organ of the 
tutors of the Academy, and his stalls came to be stocked with some of 
the best poetry, science and general literature of the age. One may 
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Fic. 5. ANOTHER PAGE FROM THE WARRINGTON MINUTE Books REFERRING TO 
PRIESTLEY’S INTENTIONS TO RESIGN FROM THE ACADEMY 








mention Forster’s Travels (1770) in three volumes, Priestley’s Elec- 
tricity (1767) (London imprint, but printed by Eyres), Howard’s 
classical work on the State of the Prisons (1780), Enfield’s History of 
Liverpool (1773), Miss Aikin’s Poems (1773), Henry’s Life of Haller 
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(1783) and his translation of Lavoisier’s Essays (on oxygen and res- 
piration, 1783) and finally Watson’s The History of the Earls of Warren 
and Surrey which is said to be one of the most accurate specimens of 
typography ever produced (36). 

Through the industry of the Rev. William Turner, mentioned above, 
there exists a complete list of all of the 393 students who were educated 
at Warrington Academy. Turner drew up the list in 1813 and pub- 
lished it in the Monthly Repository (48). He classifies students in 
groups as to whether they went into the church, commercial life, 
medicine or other professions. Such information concerning the lives 
of each one as he was able to obtain is also included. Of the 393, 
“22 either came from or went to the West Indies. Of the whole 
number, 20 followed the profession of medicine, 24 that of law, 18 
went into the army, about 100 went into trade, and 55 were divinity 
students, 20 of them aided from the Presbyterian Fund. Of these last 
the majority became ministers, most of them to Unitarian congrega- 
tions, but 13 conformed to the Established Church, and one became 
a bishop.”’ (23). Among the names one encounters many that are 
familiar, several of the Wedgewood family, the Hollands, Rigbys, 
Bostocks, Percivals, Aikins, Fyfes, Martineau, Malthus and others 
scarcely less well-known. 

Of the 20 Warrington students (See Appendix B, below) who subse- 
quently studied medicine seven are to be found in the Dictionary of 
National Biography and three became Fellows of the College of Physi- 
cians, London. Some idea of the range of the intellectual life of this 
group can be obtained by citing a single illustrative example, John 
Aikin, M.D., who spent the greater part of his life at Warrington. 


JOHN AIKIN (1747-1822) 


Of the English practitioners of medicine in the 18th century no one, 
unless perhaps Richard Mead, carried higher the tradition of the 
scholar physician than John Aikin, and no one presents more ade- 
quately than he the spirit of broad scholarship, tolerance and human- 
ity that characterized the various non-conformist groups in the 18th 
century in England. Born at Kibworth in 1747, he received his early 
education there at the dissenting academy, but when ten years of age 
his father, the Rev. John Aikin, was called to Warrington to become 
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one of the founders of the new academy. He was evidently a pre- 
cocious child, since at the age of 12 he was able to enter classes intended 
for those sixteen and seventeen. When fifteen, having elected to be a 
surgeon, he became apprenticed to a Mr. Garthshore, surgeon and 
apothecary of Uppingham, in Rutlandshire. He apparently derived 
little of permanent value from this association but he was forced by 
the terms of his indenture to remain for a period of nearly three years 
(1762-4). At eighteen he went to Edinburgh where he continued his 
medical studies for two years under Black, Munro and Cullen (1765-6). 
He then returned to Warrington and enjoyed for a few months the 
society of the tutors of the Academy. In the autumn of 1766 he 
became apprenticed once more, this time to Charles White (1728- 
1813) of Manchester. White at this time was at the height of his 
practice and was accumulating information for his celebrated book 
on the Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women, which ulti- 
mately appeared in 1773 (51). Aikin records that White treated him 
as amember of his family and it is evident that this experience moulded 
Aikin’s subsequent career.'' During the years at Manchester he also 
had contact with Thomas Henry, Thomas Percival and others who 
later formed themselves into the well-known Manchester Philosophical 
Society. Aikin remained with White until 1769 and then went to 
London to attend the classes of William Hunter. During the winter 
of 1770 he tried his hand at practice in Chester, but, finding the com- 
petition too keen, he returned to his native town of Warrington and 
remained there until the Academy dissolved in 1784. 

John Aikin was one of the most prolific writers of the 18th century, 
certainly more prolific than any other English physician of his time, 
and I propose to devote a few moments to describing his second tract 


‘While at Manchester Aikin made his first contribution to medicine, written 
when he was 22 years of age. It was appended to Cases in Surgery (51) and bore 
the title “An essay on the ligature of arteries.” In the preface Aikin remarks: 
“T shall ever esteem it a most fortunate circumstance of my life, that I received my 
education under a gentleman who has the improvement of his profession so much 
at heart. If I have imbibed any of this spirit, to you I am greatly indebted for 
it. I therefore beg leave to inscribe to you this first fruit of my studies, as a small 
testimony of gratitude and esteem; and to assure you that I am, with great sin- 
cerity and friendship, Dear Sir, Your obliged humble servant, John Aikin. Man- 
chester, 1769.” 
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published in 1771. It bears the title Thoughts on Hospitals (5). 
The book clearly bears the stamp of Charles White’s influence, but 
there are signs of originality and independence throughout which 
seem not to have been referred to by the historians of English medicine. 

The belief that wound infection is due to a viable agent transmitted 
by the air, or by direct contact was not new in the 18th century, but 
some such as Charles White were bold enough to apply the doctrine in 
their practice. To be sure their terminology was not precise, and 
crucial experiments had not been devised—and in this respect they 
floundered much as we flounder now over filterable viruses—but the 
ideas were actively applied; and this, I think, is the greatest single 
advance in medicine that was made by the Warrington group. After 
urging that hospitals be adequately ventilated to prevent the spread 
of contagion listen to what Aiken says of compound fractures: 


“Every Surgeon attending a large and crowded hospital, knows the very great 
difficulty of curing a compound fracture in them. This is so universally acknowl- 
edged that the most humane and judicious of them have been obliged to comply 
with that dreadful rule of practice, immediate amputation in every compound 
fracture. Mr. Pott, than whom there is not in the whole profession a more un- 
prejudiced patron of improvement, or a warmer advocate for humanity, has 
recommended this general rule upon the grounds of accurate and impartial ob- 
servation. Yet, that it is not founded upon the nature of the case, but on the 
added malignancy of hospital air, is evident from the different successes in private 
practice and the country infirmaries.” (p. 25) 

“All injuries producing in the first instance a great destruction and mortifica- 
tion of substance, and in consequence an abundant suppuration, are extremely 
liable both to occasion and to be affected by corrupted air. The separation of 
sphacelated parts when the powers of nature are vigorous and the surrounding air 
is fresh and reviving, will generally be effected without communicating a conta- 
gion to the subjacent sound parts; but when the solids are relaxed, and the fluids 
vitiated by steeping in a morbid atmosphere, the whole body will become in some 
measure assimilated to the putrefactive ferment in the mortified parts, and will 
readily imbibe and spread its contagion.” (pp. 26-27) 

“*.... All these considerations will exactly apply to the wounds made by the 
surgeon in his operations. How apt the patient is to sink under the symptomatic 
fever, and abundant suppuration consequent upon them, when breathing the cor- 
rupt air of a crowded hospital, I refer to universal experience to testify.” (p. 27) 


And then comes a poignant comment upon the surgery of his colleagues 
in France (which is carefully omitted by Verlac in his French transla- 
tion (5)!): 
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‘ 


‘.... Preserve the limb—they die of the inflammation and gangrene; take it 
ofi—they are wasted by the suppuration and a putrid hectic. A terrible dilemma, 
if it were unavoidable from the nature of the case. It is certain, that the number 
sacrificed after surgical operations to hospital pestilence is an evil of important 
magnitude. This is out of all proportion so much greater in the crowded London 
Hospitals than in private practice, and country infirmaries, as plainly to show that 
the single circumstance of purity of the air is of greater consequence than any other 
to the success of an operation; and that even increased skill and knowledge in 
the profession will not counter-balance the want of it. This is still more conspicu- 
ous in French practice than our own. Every surgeon in France aims at striking 
out some petty mechanical improvement in the operative part of the art; at the 
same time it may be safely asserted, that they are usually too inattentive in mat- 
ters of more fundamental importance to the general utility of the profession. With 
a mixture of shame and indignation, I have read such passages as the following, in 
their authors. After proposing some new improvement in a common operation, 
they relate a case in which it was adopted; and pursuing it in the way of a journal, 
coolly tell you that on such a day the patient died; butas his death was only caused 
by the usual consequences of the operation, the credit of their particular method is 
not at all affected by it. Miserable supineness and delusion! To go on in the 
daily practice of a fatal operation, satisfied with the self-flattery of having invented 
an ingenious method of performing it—as if the object of a noble and most useful 
profession was to please and surprise by a show of dexterity, rather than to ad- 
vance the welfare of mankind.” (pp. 28-30) 


A little later he says: 

“«”, .. When this virus has once infected the constitution it is continually show- 
ing itself in numberless different appearances from the slightest glandular tumor to 
the most inveterate pulmonary consumption and white swelling of the joints.” 
(p. 33) 


And again: 

“,.. The contagion from putrid and malignant diseases, on the other hand, is 
very similar in all cases; is communicated in proportion to its quantity, which is 
perceptible by sensible effects on the air; and is nearly, if not entirely of the same 
nature with that corruption of the air; always proceeding from the putrid effluvia 
of a number of persons crowded into a small place. This may therefore be so 
diluted and counteracted by various precautions, as, in great measure, to lose its 
infectious quality; the former never can; hence a necessary and invariable rule of 
excluding it from a general hospital.” (pp. 46-47) 


His reference to White deserves also to be mentioned, for it gives us a 
clear indication of the origin of many of his ideas. 
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“The chief source of error in the treatment of puerperal women has been con- 
sidering the state of parturition too much a disease, rather than a regular operation 
of nature. From hence has proceeded that numerous train of arbitrary rules and 
customs relating to diet, confinement, and nursing, which are applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all persons without regard to their particular state or constitution. It is 
a fact for which I refer to all intelligent practitioners in midwifery, that fatal conse- 
quences after delivery happen much more frequently in that class of women who 
are enabled to comply with all the forms and precautions of the most delicate prac- 
tice, than among those who are in want of every convenience, and many things 
usually thought necessary in their condition; and are forced from every indulgence 
of rest and retirement. Hence arises a convincing argument that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in the common method of treatment, and that the 
so much dreaded diseases of child-bed are rather artificial than natural. On this 
subject a great deal remains to be said, and it is with pleasure that I can refer toa 
treatise concerning puerperal fevers, and the management of women during this 
period, which will speedily be published by a gentleman fully qualified from exten- 
sive experience and an enlarged freedom of thinking, to make the most of useful 
improvements in this part of practice. My intimacy with him allows me to borrow 
a few observations which are applicable to the present purpose.” (pp. 58-59) 


This was an auspicious beginning for a career in medicine and Aikin 
lived up to the promise of the youthful contribution. From the 
newly published volume of the British Museum Catalogue one gains 
some idea of the extent of his interests, but the list, even here, is by 
no means complete. He wrote on the use of lead as a therapeutic 
agent (1771), Hymns for public worship (1772), Lives of numerous 
worthies (Howard, 1792, John Seldon, 1812, Samuel Johnson, 1805, 
Milton), Song Writing (1772) and a huge ten volume general biographi- 
cal dictionary (1799-1815)—a predecessor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography—, Letters to a young ladyon a course of English poetry (1804), 
A Manual of Materia Medica (1785), but the work that is of greatest 
interest to medical historians is his Biographical Memoirs of Medicine 
in Great Britain (7). It was advertised in preliminary form in 1775 
(6) and was ultimately published in 1780. Arranged chronologically, 
it represents the first attempt to record the biographical history of 
English medicine and it is at the same time the first biographical dic- 
tionary of physicians in English, bringing together valuable materials, 
some of which would otherwise have been lost. In the copy which I 
have to show you is inserted a letter from Aikin which is interesting 
for its contents as well as for its characteristic handwriting. 
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Aikin, as I have said, left Warrington when the Academy dissolved 
in 1785, but wherever he went he carried with him that liberal human- 
izing spirit which had characterized all the tutors and most of the 
students of Warrington Academy. 

The later history of the Academy is of considerable interest, for, 
though the institution existed only 26 years, its influence has continued 
without interruption to the present time. By 1783 it seemed neces- 
sary to close owing to the fact that, through carelessness in handling 
admissions, a group of undesirable students had found their way into 
the academy and had wrought havoc in the town and with the tutors. 
One perhaps should mention that in the class that brought the Acad- 
emy to dire straights was Thomas Robert Malthus, F.R.S., propounder 
of the Malthusian doctrine! When the Academy found it necessary 
to close it was proposed at first to suspend activities for a period of a 
year or so and then to start fresh, but financial support was with- 
drawn and on June 24, 1786, the Academy as such was dissolved. 
The Trustees, however, in passing this resolution referred to the ‘‘in- 
tended’”’ academy at Manchester, intimating that they would give 
their support to this new institution. No time was lost and under the 
able chairmanship of Dr. Thomas Percival, who was educated at 
Warrington, the new college was founded, but it remained at Man- 
chester only until 1803 when, for various reasons, it was moved to 
York and it there became an institution primarily for the education 
of dissenting Protestant ministers. After remaining in York for 
thirty-seven years (until 1840), it returned again to Manchester to 
remain until 1853 and then was removed to London. During these 
migrations the college exerted through its liberal teachings a profound 
effect upon the life of the nation and it produced the commanding 
figure of James Martineau. From London the college moved in 1889 
to Oxford and in 1893 came to occupy the new and beautiful buildings 
of the present college, the chief non-conformist institution in England. 
The chapel with its Burne-Jones windows, and the library with its 
statue of Martineau, portrait of Priestley (see Frontispiece), and, 
above all, its celebrated Warrington window (Fig. 6) give vivid testi- 
mony of its past, of its unfettered minds and the rich intellectual life 
with which it has been so long associated. The college is no longer 
directly concerned with the teaching of science but I would urge that 
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the movement that brought Manchester College into being, did much 
also to promote the renaissance of scientific thinking among English- 
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Fic. 6. THE WARRINGTON WINDOW IN MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
The statue of James Martineau is in the foreground. Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Principal of Manchester College. 


speaking people. Indeed it has been from the soil of free-thinking 
that much of English science has grown since the time that Warring- 
ton closed its doors. 
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I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the members 
of the Warrington Society for their generous cooperation in placing the materials 
preserved in the Old Academy at my disposal and to the principal of Man- 
chester College and to the librarian, Mr. R. V. Holt, for allowing me to re- 
produce pages from the Warrington minute books and the photographs of 
Priestley and the Warrington window. Finally I must thank Dr. W. W. 
Francis, Dr. K. J. Franklin, Dr. E. G. T. Liddell and Mr. A. M. Muirhead for 
reading and criticising the manuscript before publication. 


APPENDIX A 
ALDERMAN BENNETT’s WILL 


“ALDERMAN ARTHUR BENNETT, of Paddington House, near Warrington, char- 
tered accountant, mayor of the borough, who died on December 14, aged 69, left 
estate of the gross value of £10,486, with net personality £5,870. He left:— 

“Epworth House, Padgate, near Warrington, to the Padgate Wesleyan Chapel 
as a residence for the minister; a field in Tidal-lane, Padgate, to the Parish Council 
of Poulton with Fearnhead, to be used for ever as a public park, recreation ground, 
or open space, and he confirmed the gift of the adjoining field to the said council; 
his household effects to his son, requesting him, but creating no trust in the matter, 
to give such of his Warrington books, pictures, MSS., etc., as he should not desire 
to keep, to Warrington Society, Museum, Library, or Art Gallery; his residence 
Paddington House and Morningside, Salisbury-street, to his son, requesting that 
if he does not require them or either of them for his own use he will, if his means 
justify it, dispose of the same for some appropriate permanent public use; £200 
to Warrington Infirmary; £200 for providing and erecting memorial tablets on 
all or any of the following places:—The residence of John Aikin, M.D., in Butter- 
market-street; the site of the residence of Dr. Barnes; the site of Cromwell’s 
lodgings; the site of the Earl of Derby’s lodgings; the site of Eyres’ Press, Horse- 
market-street; the residence of Sarah Grand, Folly-street; the residences of John 
Holt and Dr. Percival, and Dr. Enfield; the site of the residence of Dr. Taylor, 
Buttermarket-street; the residence of the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, Bewsey-street ; 
and if such bequest is not legal the said £200 to his son, hoping that he will carry 
out these wishes.” (From The Times London, August 5, 1932.) 


WARRINGTON WORTHIES 


“Under the provisions of a will, particulars of which we publish to-day, it 
appears that the town of \Varrington may shortly recognize, in visible form, the 
memory of a number of scholars and divines who in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century made it a well-known centre of learning and piety. It was the testator’s 
desire that tablets should be affixed to the houses, or to the sites of houses, in- 
habited by the tutors of the old Warrington Academy, one of the last, as it was one 
of the most successful, of the numerous dissenting academies of that century, 
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where Nonconformists, debarred by conscience from the universities, sent their 
sons to be educated. No town can be the worse for containing public reminders 
of its past citizens; and the Academy is a famous episode in the history of War- 
rington. The building which housed it stands to this day, while the spirit which 
animated its inmates from 1757 to 1783 lives on, after more than one metempsycho- 
sis, in Manchester College, Oxford. If its influence could be fully traced the 
ramifications would seem extraordinary for so small an institution. It bore no 
mean witness to the principle that men and not money make an academy. The 
tutors worked for small reward, being men of high thinking and plain living; but 
contemporary accounts represent them as a band of brothers, and one who was 
brought up in their circle rightly questioned whether Oxford or Cambridge at that 
time could boast of better men than “several of those dissenting ministers—humbly 
content in an obscure town, and on a scanty pittance.” To those versed in the 
history of Unitarianism the names of many of them are familiar. PRIESTLEY’s 
is now perhaps the best remembered generally; he wrote his ‘History of Electric- 
ity” while he was there, and his is the most intimate account of the society in 
their hours of relaxation; but Arian loyalty also cherishes the names of TAYLOR, 
AIKIN, WAKEFIELD, and ENFIELD, for the visible perpetuation of which on the 
respective sites provision has now been made. 

“Tt takes an effort in these days to realize the gulf which divided the tutors of 
Warrington and their like from the adherents of the Establishment. They had no 
prestige, such as comes from a wealthy foundation of long standing, and when they 
and their pupils went out into the world it was often to find their neighbours’ 
houses shut against them. All know how PRIESTLEY was treated, and WAKEFIELD, 
the scholar who corresponded with Fox on points of classical learning, went to 
prison for his opinions. There were professions closed to them, but they made good 
use of their talents in divinity, medicine, literature, and journalism. Altogether 
some 400 pupils went through the Academy, and the proportion of those who won 
distinction was high. As an experiment in all-round education Warrington remains 
something more than a curiosity. Like other academies, it was an embodiment of 
the plan promulgated by Mitton, whose ideal house of education was meant to 
take the place both of public school and university; and in the days of religious 
inequality it served a much-needed purpose. No doubt the Church and State 
mind despised it. That more was to be learned in public than in private schools 
was, for instance Dr. JoHNSON’s opinion; and he added, “I hate by-roads in educa- 
tion.”” So saying he proceeded by a coincidence to cite the example of Miss 





? 


whose name BoswELL suppressed for reasons of delicacy, though editors have 
identified her. She was ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD, the precocious child of one 
of the tutors of Warrington, and its poetess, and at that time, as the wife of ‘a 
little Presbyterian parson,” engaged in keeping “an infant boarding school” 
and “suckling fools.’”’. Elsewhere, however, JOHNSON thought better of her, ad- 
mitting that, of all who had tried to imitate his style, she had done it the best.” 
(From The Times, London, August 5, 1932, p. 11.) 
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“To the Editor of the Times. 

“Sir,— Interested readers of your well-informed leading article ‘Warrington 
Worthies,’ of the 5th inst., will possibly like to know that the Warrington Society, 
of which Alderman Arthur Bennett, the provisions of whose will inspired your 
article, was a founder, has already erected a number of tablets on notable buildings 
in Warrington.” 

“Among these are tablets on the house in which Joseph Priestley resided from 
1761 to 1767, and on the site of the residence from 1758 to 1774 of Anna Letitia 
Aikin (Mrs. Barbauld). On premises in Bridge-street there is a tablet recording 
that John Howard lodged at a Silversmith’s shop which stood on the site whilst 
printing his great works on Prison Reform, 1777-80-84-89. The first tablet, 
erected in 1902, was on the house in Warrington now known as the Old Academy, 
the preservation of which is a primary object of the Warrington Society. It 
commemorates the fact that ‘the Warrington Academy was established in this 
building in 1757, removing to larger premises in what is now known as Academy- 
street in 1762.’ 

“The Warrington Society is now about to place on the walls of the Old Academy 
a bronze tablet to the memory of Alderman Arthur Bennett who was president of 
the society at the date of his death. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Grsson, Hon. Secretary. 
The Old Academy, Warrington, Aug. 8.” 
(From The Times, London, Aug. 10, 1932, p. 6.) 


APPENDIX B 


Those who attended Warrington Academy and later studied medicine are as 
follows: 
Details concerning six are to be found in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and three are included in Munk’s Roll of the Royal College of Physicians. 
John Aikin (1758) D.N.B. Roy. Coll. Phys. 1792. 
John Bostock (1763) D.N.B. Roy. Coll. Phys. 1770. 
Edward Chorley (1777) 
Richard Codrington (1777) 
Peter Crompton (1781) 
Thomas Crompton (1776) died while a medical student. 
George Daniell (?) (1775) 
Robert Dukinfield (1764) 
Samuel Farr (1758) D.N.B. 
Philip Holland (1777) (Father in D.N.B. as one founder of Warrington) 
Philip Meadows Martineau (1765) 
Moorehouse (1772) died while a medical student. 
Caleb Hillier Parry (1770) N.D.B. Roy. Coll. Phy. 1788. 
Thomas Percival (1757) D.N.B. 
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Edward Rigby (1761) D.N.B. 
John Taylor (1759) 

John Vize (?) (1771) 

John Wadsworth (1765) 
Snowden White (1763) 
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A NEW AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF 
MARCELLO MALPIGHI 


MICHEL PIJOAN 


Marcello Malpighi’s dates (1628-1694) mark an episode of extreme 
importance in the development of anatomy. The binding links of 
the loose ends of gross anatomy were revealed in the form of new mi- 
croscopical studies. In this new field Malpighi stands out supreme as 
an anatomist, histologist, and embryologist. It was, therefore, quite 
natural that a man of this type should have a great many portraits 
painted (totalling six up to this present date). With the exception of 
this new hitherto unpublished portrait, five have been reported as 
existing by Capparoni. 

This new painting has a rather insignificant history as to its discov- 
ery. It was found, strangely, in a pawnshop in Geneva. In this 
curious place it was spotted in a corner, extremely dirty and covered 
with dust. The inscription 


Marc. Malpighi 
Bonn. Aet. 54 


was barely discernible. To make a find in such a pawnshop is not 
unusual in Europe. The excitement, when the dust is removed, is 
that of a most pleasing portrait. The painting, in oils, is genuine, the 
letters are slightly retouched, and there is no indication as to who the 
painter might have been. The painting measures 0.76 by 0.84 meters 
on canvas and the mode of framing is in the better taste of that 
period. As the inscription states that this was of Malpighi at the 
age of 54 years at Bologna, the portrait must have been painted 
about 1682. 

Malpighi is shown in the typical bust composition, facing to the 
right, with his black hair falling unto his shoulders, without mous- 
tache. The collarino bianco, the stylish form of collar which persists 
in most of his portraits, is seen in this one. The colors are warm and 
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subdued and the technic is one of a delicate fine-haired brush. For the 
rest, description is worthless, the reproduction is self-expressing. 

It is perhaps rewarding in this short report to summarize the ico- 
nography of paintings of Malpighi as expressed by Capparoni’s 
splendid paper (1928).' 





MARCELLO MALPIGHI—BOLOGNA—54 YEARS OF AGE 


Painting No. 1—Royal Society (Burlington House). Half figure facing to the 
left. Hair well drawn over the shoulders, moustache and goatee. Inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Marcellus Malpighius, M.D. Prof. Anatomicus Bonon. Reg. Soc. 
S.” Attributed to A.M. Tobar,—Measures 0.60 X 0.75 meters. 

‘ Piettro Capparoni—Un ritratto di Marcello Malpighi fino ad ora sconosciuto 
con aggiunta una iconografia Malpighiana,—La Rassegna di Clinica, Terapia e 
Scienze Affini, Bolletino dell’Istituto Storica Italiano dell’arte Sanitaria, 1928, 
Vol. IV, p. 141. 
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Painting No. 2—In Bologna, Instituto Botanico della R. Universita. An oil by 
an unknown painter of the XVII century. Three-quarter figure painted 
facing to the left. With the inscription: ‘Marcellus Malpighius.” In 
doctoral robes with a small collarino. He is facing the observer, hair barely 
reaching the shoulders. The paint is in poor condition—NMeasures 1.10 x 
0.95 meters. 

Painting No. 3—In Rome. R. Galleria Borghese. In oils, attributed to Paolo 
Piazza. Half figure of Malpighi, face turned three quarters from the observer. 
Quite retouched and is considered one of the most splendid portraits. Mal- 
pighi seems very seriously contemplating the folio which he holds in his 
hands.—Measures 0.82 x 0.73 meters. 

Painting No. 4—In Bologna in the collection of Professor Vittorio Putti. In oils, 
attributed to Carlo Cignani. A bust of Malpighi, facing the observer at three 
quarters ofaturn. He seems older in this portrait and reveals by the lines of 
his face the difficulties which he had in his later years in Rome. The col- 
larino bianco is present, his hair has turned and he is dressed in black. It is 
a very gracious and lovable portrait.—The following inscription can be read: 
“Marcello Malpighi, Medico famosa, 1683—(and at the base) Carlo Cignani 
dipinse.”” Measures 0.60 x 0.52 meters. 

Painting No. 5—In Bologna. Biblioteca Universitaria. Painter unknown, but 
of the XVIII century. Painted in water colors: Three-quarter figure of 
Malpighi. A clean-shaven man, abundant hair, small collarino and dressed 
in doctoral robes, holding a leaf of paper. With the following inscription: 
“Marcello Malpighius, Phil et Medicinae Doct. Coll. Bononiae, Pisis/ac Mes- 
sanae, Professor celeberrimus, S.D.N. Innocent XII medicus se/cretus et 
intimus cubicularius. Obiit Romae Anno 1694 die 29 Novemb.” (no meas- 
urements given) 


In general the paintings mentioned seem to show Malpighi at differ- 
ent periods of his life. The one belonging to Professor Putti (painting 
No.4) portrays Malpighi as he was quite advanced in years, whereas the 
one in the Burlington House (painting No. 1) paints him as the young 
man, fashionable, eager, and filled with his new adventures into science. 
The rest fall in between, and judging purely by the facial features and 
dress, the one in Baltimore follows the Burlington one. In this por- 
trait there is a definite parting in his black hair, and it falls well over 
his shoulders as the Burlington one does. In fact, the Baltimore picture 
is the Malpighi of the Burlington House, only without moustache and 
goatee, but with the slight obeseness of middle age. Following this 
picture, the astute Malpighi of the Galleria Borghese (painting No. 3) 
has added still a few more years to his life. The parting in his hair 
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has gone and there is a sparseness of hair on his forehead. Some lean- 
ness and the lines of work and dignity have set themselves into his 
face. The two pictures in Bologna (paintings Nos. 2 and 5) are per- 
haps intermediate between the Borghese portrait and the beautiful 
painting belonging to Professor Putti. This last painting of Malpighi 
is best reproduced in Franchini’s Commemorazione popolare of Mar- 
cello Malpighi.? 

To include an entire iconography of the prints and medallions of 
Malpighi would be useless; for a more detailed account of these, one 
can refer to Capparoni’s paper. The prints and medallions were, in 
the main, taken from Carlo Cignani’s portrait (No. 4) which, as men- 
tioned, belongs to Professor Putti in Bologna. 


Bologna, Licinio Capelli, 1930. 
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